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other variables. The third part outlines the major conceptual 
frameworks that have been developed for the analysis of 
implementation issues. It then considers the matter of causation as 
this is addressed, explicitly or implicitly, in the literature on 
educational policy implementation in Africa. Six major sets of 
variables are identified, and the arguments that have oeen advanced 
with respect to the explanatory significance of each set are 
summarized. The paper concludes with some comments on the 
deficiencies of literature reviewed and with a call for research that 
is better informed by the often more sophisticated work of t>iose who 
have studied implementation issues in other policy domains and in 
other parts of the world. The appendices follow the text. The first 
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The decades of the 1960s and 1970s witnessed dramatic quantitative 
growth in African education systems. Beyond expanding educational places, 
many African countries pronounced intentions to "reform" their educational 
systems, by adjusting the length of education cycles, altering the terms of 
access to educational opportunity, changing the curriculum content, or 
otherwise attempting to link the provision of educacion and training more 
closely to perceived requirements for national socio-economic development. 
Strong economic growth p .rformances of most African economies encouraged 
optimistic perceptions of the ability of governments to fulfill educational 
aspirations which were set forth in educational policy pronouncements. 

Sadly, the adverse economic conditions of the 1980s, combined with 
population growth rates which are among the highest in tl'.e woild meant that by 
the early 1980s, education enrollment growth stallxid and the quality of 
education at all levels was widely regarded as having deteriorated. In 
recognition of the emerging crisis in African education, the World Bank 
undertook a major review to diagnose the problems of erosion of quality end 
stagnation of enrollments. Emerging from that vork was a policy study. 
Education in Sub-Laharan Africa- Policif's for Adlustment. Revitalization. and 
Ex pfi ns ion , which was issued in 1988. That study does not prescribe one set of 
education policies for all of Sub-Saharau Africa. Rather, it presents a 
framework within which countries may formulate strcctigies tailored to thef.r 
own needs and circumstances. In fact, a central point which is stressed in 
the study is the need for each country to develop its own country-specific 
education strategy and policies, taking into account the country's unique 
circtimstances , resource endowment and national cultural heritage. 

The .'."mcial role of national strategies and policies cannot be over- 
emphasized. In recognition of the centrality of sound policies as a basis for 
progress, in 1987 the Bank's Education and Training Department (the relevant 
unit responsible for the po}icy, planning and research function at that time) 
commissioned a set of papers by African analysts on the comparative 
experiences of oight Anglophone; Eastern and Southerri African countries, each 
of which had developed and issued major education policy reforms or 
pronouncements. The papers give special attention to deficiencies in the 
design and/or implemertation processes that account for the often-yawning gaps 
between policy intentions and outcomes. The lessons afforded by the eight 
African case studies, along with a broader- perspective assessment of 
educational policy implementation, are presented in the papers by George 
Psacharopoulos (the overall manager of the set of studies) and John Craig. 
The eight country case studies arc presented in companion reports. 

By disseminating this set of studies on the implementation of African 
educational policies, it is hoped that the lessons of experience will be 
incorporated into the current efforts by African countries to design and 
impleiiient national policies and programs ^o adjust, revitalize and selectively 
expand the education and training systems which prepare Africa's hiiman 
resources, the true cornerstone of African development. 

I Hans Wyss / 
Director 

Technical. Department 
Q Africa R*igion 
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ABST&ACT 



This paper reviews the scholarly literature concerned, directly or 
indirectly, with the implementation of eduv:etional policies in Sub-Saharan 
Africa, The paper is in three parts • The first part considers the reasons 
both for the past neglect of implementation issues and for the current 
interest in the subject. It also introduces some conceptual issues relevant to 
the analysis of implementation questions, drawing heavily on the literature 
that focuses on policy processes in Western countries. 

The second part offers general observations concerning the literature on 
the implementation of educational policies in Africa, and characterizes this 
literature with respect to the policies czusidered, the countries studied, and 
other variables. 

The third part outlines the major conceptual frameworks that have been 
developed for the analysis of implementation issues. It then considers the 
matter of causation as this is addressed, explicitly or implicitly, in tha 
literature on educational policy implementation in A..-ica, Six major sets of 
variables are identified, and the argiments that have been advanced with 
respect to the explanatory significance of each set are summarized. 

The paper concludes with some comments on the deficiencies of literature 
reviewed and with a call for research that is better infc^ed by the often 
more sophisticated work of thoso who have studied implementation issues in 
other policy domains and in other parts of the world. 

The appendices follov the text, Tne first lists the journals surveyed 
systematically for purposes of this paper, and the second is a b/bliography , 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



Implementation is in vo^ue. Students and makers of public policy, until 
recently essentially unconcerned with the subject, now commonly assign 
implementation e prominent and often dominant position in their research and 
planning agendas. Journals of public policy and of evaluation research 
feature articles on implementation; conferences and workshops devoted to the 
subject proliferate; and governments and Internationa] agencies have become 
preoccupied with such closely related matters as decentralized planning, needs 
assessmenv , and management training. As a subject of serious attention and 
debate, implementation has arrived, 

Bu<: for all the current interest, our knowledge of the subject remains 
limited. This is particularly true with respect to policy implementation in 
the less developed countries. As yet, little is known about the degree to 
which public policies are actually implemented in these countries, or about 
the factors that facilitate or impede implementation. It is now commonly and 
correctly assumed that implementation is indeed problematic that the 
adoption of policies does not ensure that they go into effect but jus*- how 
problematic, and with what consequences, remains unclear. Also unclear, by 
extension, is the potential for successful interventions to facilitate 
implementation. The problem may now be recognizea^ but its dimensions and the 
appropriate remedies remain to be established. 

It is this challenge that provides the context and the motivation for the 
present paper. The paper aims at furthering our understanding of the relevant 
issues through a systematic survey of the literature un the implementation of 
a particular set of public policies of developing countries — educational 
policies in Sub-Saharan Africa, The paper is in three parts. The first part 
comments on some of the reasons both for the traditional neglect of 
implementation issues and for the current intense interest in the subject. It 
also addresses certain conceptual issues relevant to the analysis of 
implementation. The second part offers some, general observations concerning 
the literature on educational policies in Sub-Saharan Africa, and 
characterizes this literature in terms of several variables: the policies 
considered, the countries studied, and so on. The third and longest part 
introduces the major conceptual frameworks that have been developed for the 
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analysis of implementation issues and, 
of c lusation with particular reference 
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building on them, addresses the matter 
to education in Sut-Saharan Africa. 
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2* THE DISCOVERY OF IMPLEMENTATION 



The discovery of implementation as a subject worthy of scholarly attention 
has its roots in the intense and wide-ranging reform activities of the 1960s, 
both in the developed West and in the developing countries ♦ In the developed 
countries, the main catalyst was the flurry of reform initiatives, including 
educational reform initiatives, associated with the Uar on Poverty in the 
United States ♦ In the developing countries, the primary impetus came form the 
numercus five-year plans for national development adopted in this "First 
Development Decade*" 

At the time, the almost unanimous view among policy-makers and planners was 
that the public policies, once in place, were automatically implemented in 
full* It was not that reform was considered as a simple or straightforward 
process, but the complexities and uncertainties were all associated with 
policy-making, not with implementation with identifying the problems to be 
solved, with research, with developing and applying appropriate planning 
models, with mobilizing the support needed to adopt po'^icies, and so on* Once 
these ne'zessary and often demanding chores had bee : completed, the implicit 
assumption went, it was possible to relax; full iupiementation would follow 
naturally. 

Among the factors contributing to this myopia, four deserve mention* The 
first concerns the predilections of the civil servants and advisers 
responsible for preparing policy initiatives and developrrient plans* For these 
experts it was (and remains) tempting to assume that the world is "rational* 
ra*-her than messy, and accordingly that sound policies would meet no effective? 
resistance* 

The second factor concerns the priorities of the politicians and pressure 
groups involved* These actors ceid to be preoccupied with getting pet 
concerns onto the public policy agenda and with sh,*> *ng and adopting the 
appropriate legislation (or with frustrating and defeating countervailing 
legislation)* What happened after policies were adopted received la.ttle 
attention, either because this was considered beyond their control or, in a 
more cynical view, because they did not care* 
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The third factor concerns the scholarly disciplines. In the 1960s there 
was no support system within the academy for the systematic study of public 
policy. The field of public administratioa focuses on the inner working of 
bureaucracies while the discipline of political science, the other obvious 
place to ""ook, tended 'to lose interest in a subject when the politicians lost 
interest; it remained preoccupied with the study of voting patterns, of the 
behavior of politicians, of political theory, and of the characteristics of 
constitutions and representative institutions. 



The final factor concerns data constraints. Simply put, the empirical 
evidence that "©he have corrected the myopia of the technocrats, the 
politicians, and the scholars was not readily accessible. Then, as today, the 
kind of evidence needed to assess implementation w^s inherently difficult to 
collect and to evaluate. In addition, the major social policy initiatives of 
the 1960s that could be expected to generate both measures of outputs and an 
interest in examining them had not yet run their course. It was perhaps for 
this reason, above all, that the discovery of implementation as a major issue 
did not come until the 1970s* 

Continuing in this vein, seriovs interest in implementation emerged in 
response to accumulating evidence of wide disparities between the results of 
the social reforms introduced in the 1960s and the declared objectives. But 
to put this development into context, this was not the only possible response 
or, perhaps, the most popular one. It is useful in this regard to distinguish 
two emergent and in many respects competing schools of thought, one focussing 
on unintended consequences and the other on implementation. Observers ^ho 
focused on unintended consequences used the disparities between intentions and 
results to support general criticisms of the particular policies in question 
and, often, of tne theoretical perspectives, planning models, and research 
methods that lay behind these policies. Given their larger agendas, these 
critics had to assume that the policies in question had actually been 
implemerted: perverse consequences could not be blamed on misguided policies 
if the policies had not been put into effect. Two examples, both bearing on 
educational reform in the Third World, should suffice. First, proponents of 
cost-benefit analysis as a guide to educational planning commonly cited 
evidence of under- or over- fulf-lled enrollment projections or of the 
unfortunate effects of educational diversification ("the vocational school 
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fallacy") when criticizing t.he manpower-planning approach that allegedly had 
led to the policies in question* Second, neo-Marxist and structuralist 
critics used similar evidence to support their assertions that true 
educational reform would not be possible unless accompanied by more general 
transformation of the economic and social context* These two examples 
illustrate a more general point: it is commonly not in the interests of 
critics of the theories and methods that shape public policies to emphasize 
implementation, for to do so may be to let the unpalatable perspectives and 
procedures off the hook. 

By the same token, proponents of these perspectives and procedures, 
particularly if under attack, may find it helpful to shift the onus to issues 
of implement at ^n* Indeed this option is what seems to have generated and 
largely sustained the current interest in implementation* The argument was 
simple: if there were indisputably large disparities between the intentions of 
policies and the results, the fault did not lie with the policies or with 
the theories and methods and iadivlduals behind these policies but rather 
with the failure of those respoixsible to implement the policies, or to 
implement them in the intended manner, ^y this reasoning, implementation 
failures have caused unjustified cynicism about reform policies and about 
systematic plarning for national developmsnt* Again, two examples relating, to 
educativ-n in developing countries should suffice* In an assessment of African 
manpower plans undertaken in the 1960s, a proponent of manpower planning 
argued that the over-supply and uncer-employment of the highly educated, 
subsequently observed in many African countries, could not be blamed on the 
plans, or on the approach, since the countries involved had permitted 
enrollment to increase far in excess of the needs forecast by the plans, ^* 
More recently, advocates of cost-benefit approaches have defended their 
perspective against criticism in part by arguing that governments have not 
implemented the policies suggested by this approach^* In these and other 
cases, emphasizing implementation failures becomes a useful device for 
diverting critical attention from particular policies and from the sponsoring 
individuals, institutions, and theories* In this vein, a recent critique ty 
three proponents of a radical paradigm has dismissed the current interest in 



■^Jolly 1975 

^deTray 1986; Psacharopoulos 1975 
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implementation as "the last ditch stand" of a fundamentally flawed 
functionalist and neo-classical approach to educational reform ^» Others, less 
radical but just as cynical, ste the current interest in implementation as 
merely another of the fads that periodically sweep through the developr.ent 
community ^ 

But such critiques, and the preceding remarks concerning motives, do not 
*p.ean that implementation is a false issue ♦ Whatever the ulterior motives of 
some K.f those who focus on tho subject, it is now clear that implementation 
merits the serious attention of those concerned with innovation and reform* 
For this, much of the credit should go to a series of studies v,onducted in the 
United States that began to appear in the mid-1970s* Certainly the key work, 
indeed a work that almost sxnglehandadly (and by design) legitimated 
implementation as a serious object of analysis, is Geoffrey Pressman's and 
Aaron Wildavsky's Implementation [1973]* Also worchy of mention, both because 
of their focus on educational policies and because of the particular 
analytical framework developed, are the so-called Rand studies of Head Start 
and other educational policies identified with the War on Poverty Studies 
such as these helped to establish implementation as a major topic of scholarly 
inquiry, and also reflected and stimulated a desire to move from descriptive 
studies of partic'Iar cases to the development of appropriate theories* The 
desire, to be sure, remains but partially realized* There does not yet exist a 
general theory of implementation worth taking seriously, and the prospects are 
not encouraging* What we do now have, however, are a variety of 
conceptualizations and middle-range hypoLheses with claims to wide or even 
universal validity* The frontiers of research on implementation have now 
^•noved well beyond the purely descriptive orientation chat quite naturally 
characterized most of the early studies. 

But these are all developments to which research on the developing 
countries, and particularly research on education in the developing countries, 
has made a negligible contribution* Virtually all of the progress toward the 
development of appropriate frameworks and testable hypotheses has come on the 



fapagiannis et al. 1982 
Hurst and Rodwell 1986 
'Herman and McLaughlin 1978 
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basis of research conducted on policies in Western countries, particularly in 
the United States* Although there recently has been much serious ctudy of 
implementation problems in the developj.ng countries t th^» literature remains 
largely descriptive, generally uninformed by thi. attempts of others to 
abstract from the Western experience, and for the most part focussed on policy 
domains distinct from education. The survey of the relevant literature 
undertaken for this report has uncovered not a single study of the 
implementation of educational reforms in developing countries that would 
satisfy the conceptual and methodologiccti standards now coirmon in such studies 
conducted in Western countries. 

The lack of adequar.p attention given to the study ot policy implementation 
In developing countriei-, is all the more regrettable for a set of three reasons 
that distinguishes these countries from the developed West, First, the need 
for major changes in order to alleviate poverty and generate self-sustaining 
growth is transparent* Second, experience suggests that, by comparison with 
the West, these countries are socially penetrable: policies that are 
implemented 'o have major and enduring impacts^. And third, these countries 
are the ones that can lea^ afford the inefficiencies implicit in the failure 
to implement policies. For chese reasons, greater familiarity with issues 
relating to the implementation of educational reforms in these countries can 
have potentially important implications for policy and for national 
development* The rest of this paper seeks to further this goal, both by 
surveying what is i.nown or can be interred about the situation in Sub-Saharan 
Africa and by suggesting areas in which the returns to research and policy 
interventions are likely to be high. 



'Hofferbert and Erguder 1985 
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3* LITERATURE 

In setting out to review the literature on any siibject, two questions 
immediately present themselves: What to seek? And where to look? In this 
particular case the answers were far from obvious at the outset, and those 
developed are far from self-explanatory in retrospect* Accordingly, before 
commenting on the literature examined, some attention to the procedures 
followed is in order* We shall first consider certain definitional issues and 
then turn to the strategy followed to compile a bibliography. 

Students of public administration and public policy generally agree that 
implementation is but one of several stages in the life cycle of a policy. 
Particular taxonomies vary, but a representative view would be that any policy 
that completes the cycle progresses through as many as seven more-or-less 
distinct and logically sequential stages: generation, formulation , adoption, 
implementation, impact, evaluation, and, perhaps, adaptation or reformulation 
^ * Thu*? implementation cannot be an issue unless the policy in question has 
been designed and adopted, and it ceases to be an issue once the policy has 
been put into practice. This is not to say that how a policy is developed or 
given legal form will have no effect on its implementation, or that policy- 
makers and politicians should unconcerned about implementation issues. Nor is 
it to argue that the initial impact or declared goals of a policy cannot 
generate or sustain resistance to its implementation* But for all these 
forward and backward linkages, the stages in the policy process remain 
logically distinct. And this paper honors the distinc Ions: its focus is on 
implementation and not on any of the other stages* 

It should be noted that this approach differs somewhat from that favored by 
several leading students of implementation in Vfestern countries. 
Specifically, many argue that the impact of a policy, both immediately and in 
the long run, should be taken into account when assessing implementation: by 
their reasoning, a policy has not been fully implemented unless it has 
attained its underlying objectives®. But whatever its appeal in the abstract 



'see, for instance, Fullan and Pomfret 1977; Majone and Wildavsky 1987; 
Papagiannis et al* 1982; Sabatier and Mazmanian 1983 
^Majone and Wildavsky 1978 
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cr for those concerned with the West, this position seems inappropriate when 
considering the developing countries • As suggested earlier, much of the 
interest in implementation in these countries is related to debates over the 
wisdom of particular policies. If the goals of a policy do not materialize, 
should we blame the policy or the failure of thoje responsible to implement 
the policy? Given the importance of this question, it is unwise to confound 
the issues by regarding the degree of attainment of policy objectives as a 
yardstick of implementation. Hence, in this paper, the soundness of a policy, 
by whatever criteria, and the success of its implementation are considered 
separate issues (while recognizing that the policy's soundness in the eyes of 
observers may affect its implementation). Just as there can be "good" 
policies that fail to be implemented, there can be "bad" policies that are 
fully implemented* By extension, the current concern with implementation 
problems in developing countries, appropriate and overdue as it may be, coes 
not mean that it is always desirable that policies be implemented. We can all 
think of many cases in which the iaability of a developing country to 
implement a particular policy has been a blessing ^, 

Two definitional matters remain: the meaning of success and failure with 
respect to implementation, and the interpretation to be given the term 
"educational policy". Concerning the former, it is perhaps tempting to think 
of implementation in either-or terms: either policy is implemented, or it is 
not. The temptation should be resisted. It is almost impossible, even in 
developed countries, to find policies of more than trivial significance that 
are implemented precisely as intended. Yet there are probably few formrJly 
adopted policies that have no effects in practice or that have effects totally 
unrelated to or inconsistent with the original intention^^. Thus it is more 
appropriate to think of success and failure as the ends of a continuum, and tD 
be prepared to assess policies in terms, of degrees of implementation It 
is also important to recognize that a policy can be over-implt.nented, in the 
sense that its targets are over-fulfilled. With respect to education in 
Africa, the most obvious examples relate to the unprotected increases in 
expenditures on schooling that have resulted. For present purposes, over- 



^Koloko 1980; and, more generally, Johnson and O'Connor 1979 

one and Wildavsky 1978 
^^Choguill 1980 
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fulfillment of policy objectives, like under-fulf illment , is considered at 
least partial failure of implementation. 

Concerning the term "educational policy," this paper adopts a broad 
interpretation. An^ formally adopted policy with implications for education 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, ranging from minor innovations bearing on the internal 
efficiency of schools to wholesale curricular reforms pnd five-year plans for 
manpower development, has been considered eligible for consideration. This 
wide-ranging approach is favored in part because it seems preferable to err, 
if one must err, on the side of inclusiveness, and in part with an eye to 
expanding the size and variety of the sampled literature. 

Having thus resolved the question of what to seek, we are left with the 
matter of where to look. Ideally, a review of the literature on educational 
policies in Sub-Saharan Africa would consider a wide variety of materials, 
ranging from scholarly articles and monographs to planning documents, debates 
in representative assemblies, formal legislation, and in-house evaluation 
reports. But practical obstacles -- both the limited resources of the author 
and restrictions on access to evaluation studies and other materials -- have 
dictated that this paper be confined to the accessible scholarly literature 
and, to a lesser degree, to the texts of a sample of national development 
plans. With respect to the scholarly literature, accessibility has been 
defined by the holdings of two major research libraries, those of the 
University of Chicago and of Northwestern University, The former has 
unusually rich holdings in the general area of education and development and 
the latter possesses one of the world's few comprehensive collections 'n the 
field of African studies. Given their strong and complementary resources, it 
may bo assumed that these two libraries between them possess the great bulk of 
the scholarly literature bearing on the theme of this 4>aper, and that access 
to an even fuller array would not substantially alter the impressions and 
assessments presented below. 

The procedures used to identify the potentially relevant scholarly 
literature were unconventional. For reasons based largely on the author's 
experiences with previous literature searches, it was decided that the 
available bibliographies and abstracting services provide unreliable guides: 
they tend to be incomplete in their coverage and, ^ven within their 
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guidelines, inconsistent in applying their criteria for selfc::tion and 
classification. But what are the alternatives? The one adopfsd in this case 
was to go directly to the scholarly journals considered most lik^jly to contain 
articles bearing on the subject of interest, and to look systemi^tically 
through every issue of every journal from, typically, sometime in the 1960o 
(or the time of the journal's founding, if later) to the present. The 
citations in the relevant articles located were then used to compile a working 
bibliography of the monographic literature and to suggest additional journals 
for systematic examiuax:ion. 

Overall, 147 periodicals were 5»urveyed systematically. Table 1 categorizes 
these publications according to two defining criteria: their disciplinary 
orientation, if any is predominant, and their regional orientation, if any. 
Appendix A gives a full list of these periodicals, organized alphabetically by 
title, and indicates the years surveyed. 



Table 1 



Journals Surveyed by Discipline and Regional Focus » if Any 



Africa 



LDCs 



General 



Anthropology 



Demography 

Economics 

Education 

Geography 

History 



Political Science 
Pub^ ^ : Administration/ 

Policy Studies 
Sociology 



5 
3 
5 
5 
1 



1 
2 



6 
2 

16 

1 

3 

10 



5 



15 
9 



Social Sciences: 

Multidisciplinary 
General; Miscellaneous 



18 
10 



15 

1 



2 



Source: Author's research 



Perusal of these periodicals identified roughly 600 articles deemed worthy 
of closer inspection. But the results of the obvious next step were less 
encouraging. Of the articles initially identified, fewer than half made a 
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usg^lX contributioxn to the understanding of educational policy implementation 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, even employing a generous definition of "useful 
coatribution" • Appendix B lists both the articles initially identified and 
those considered worthy, for present purposes, of more than passing attention, 
designating the latter v^j*;h either one or (if particularly useful) twc 
asterisks • It also lists the monographs identified through the procedures 
outlined above that proved tc be interest. Monographs that proved on 
inspection to be of no interest for purposes of this paper have not been 
listed. 

Most publications worthy of atttintion in the present context are directly 
concerned, at least in part, with the implementation of educational policies 
in Sub-Saharan Africa* But also useful are several studies that shed light on 
the appropriate socio-political ot institutional contexts without considering 
implementation questions directly, ard several others that coment helpfully 
on implementation without reference to education in Africa, To assist readers 
interested in keeping abreast of the literature. Table 2 presents the 
distribution of articles according to general character and to tne categories 
of periodicals indicated in Table 1, and Table 3 designates the journals that 
have published the largest numbers of articles considered relevant. 

Of those publications directly concerned with the implementation of 
educational policies in Sub-Saharan Africa, a disproportionate number focus on 
countries that were once British colonies or mandates. The disproportion is 
pronounced even after taking into account differences in the populations of 
the countries in question, as rable 4 indicates. It is possible that the 
[jarticular publications examined are unrepresentative of all those concerned 
with African educational policies. It is mors likely, however, that the 
sample is a reasonable accurate reflection of an uneven distribution of 
relevant publications according to focus, language, and place of origin. If 
this impression is correct, it raises a iiumber of challenging questions. 
Should we conclude that the implementation of educational policies has been 
less problematic in countries that have inherited Belgian or Frvnch or 
Portuguese rather than British administrative institutions and traditions? 
Are the non-Anglophone countries less -committed, on balance, to pursuing 
educational reforms? Are the linguistic limitations of social scientists 
interested in Africa a constraint? 
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Table 2 

Relevant Articles by General Topic and Category of Journal 



Education African Implementation 

in Africa Contexts General 



Discipline: 

Anthropology 

Demography 

Economics 

Education 

Geography 

History 

Political Science 
Pub. Adm./Pol. Studies 
Sociology 
Social Sciences 
Gen.; MiscellaneiDus 

Regional Focus: 

Africa 

LDCs 

General 



1 - 1 

20 2 1 
50 A 15 

2 - - 
- - 

6 3 1 
2 2 ) 

1 1 

8 5 

7 - - 

72 1 2 

52 10 14 

21 9 18 



Source: Author's Research 
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Table 3 



Journals with most Articles Judged Relevant 



Educ 


. in 


African 


Implem, 




Africa 


Contexts 


General 


Total 


Comp. Education 


15 


1 


*" 


16 


Comp* Education Review 


9 


*• 


7 


16 


Journal of Modern Afr. 










Studies 


8 




*" 


8 


Compare 


7 




*" 


7 


Inst* of Dev* Areas 


3 


A 


*" 


7 


Journal of Dev. Areac 


3 


2 


2 


7 


Canadian Journal of 










Afr. Studies 


6 




*" 


6 


Afrika Spectrum 


5 




*" 


5 


East Afr, Economic 










Review 


5 






5 


Geneve-Africa 


5 






5 


Intl. Labour Review 


A 


- 


1 


5 


The Yearbook of Educ. 


A 




1 


A 


The African Review 


A 






A 


Amer. Pol. Science 










Review 


2 


2 




A 


Econ. Dev. and Cultural 4 






A 


Prospects 


2 




2 


A 



Source; Author's research 
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TABLE 4 

Relevant Articles by Country and Category of Country 



Anglophone Southern Africa: 

Zambia 

Lesotho 

Zimbabwe 

Botswana 

Malawi 

Anglophone East Africa: 

Kenya 
Tanzania 
Uganda 
Sudan 

Two or More Countries 

iJiglophone West Africa 

Nigeria 
Ghana 

Sierra Leone 

Ghana and Sierra Leone 

Francophone Africa: 

Cameroon 
Chad 

Madagascar 

Mali 

Senegal 

Two or More Countries 
Other Former Colov>ies: 
Zaire 

Mozambique 
Somalia 

Other: 

Ethiopia 

Africa Generally: 

Source: Author* s research 



Articles 

15 

9 
2 
2 
1 
1 

48 

17 
14 

4 

3 
10 

33 

27 
3 
2 
1 

10 

3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 



4 
2 
1 

2 

2 

19 



Articles per 10 
Million Inhabitants 



6.3 



6.2 



2.? 



1.4 
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Are there pronounced differences across groups of countries in the research 
climate, particularly in the opportunities for public Mng results, that might 
be considered critical of the day? Whatever tha reasons, the lack of balance 
is unfortunate both cn the grounds of representativity and because of the 
different administrative structures and practices that distinguish the fomer 
British colonies from the other African countries. Opportunities for 
instructive comparisons acr ss types of post-colonial administrative systems 
are largely .eluded. 

Also unrepresentative is che attention that -he surveyed literature gives 
to particular educational policies. Table 5 indicates the general pattern, 
based on the articles examined. 

Table 5 

Articles by Subject of Policy 



Number 



Educational I slides: General 13 

Educational /Manpower Planning 38 

Educational Expansion 19 

Primary/UPE 13 

Secondary 1 

Tertiary 1 

Administrative Refouis 5 

Decentralization 2 

Educational Finance A 

Teachers: Quality, Status, Supply 13 

Teacher Training 3 

Curricular Refonns IS 

Voc. Educ; Work-Experience Programs 3 

Equity Issues 8 

Langutge Policies 3 

Coeducation 2 

Selectivity by SES 2 

Education and Rural Development 23 

EoR 7 

Non-Formal Education 11 

Adult Education 3 

Literacy Campaigns 2 

Harambee Schools A 



Source: Autuor's research 
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Precisely how representative this pattern is cannot be determined, since 
there does not exist, and perhaps could not exist, a comprehensive catalogue 
Of the policies eligible for consideration ♦ But there are several important 
subjects of policy-making that receive surprisingly little attention ♦ Overall 
there seems, not at all surprisingly, to be a general bias toward highly 
publicized and ambitious reforms — Nigeria's quests for universal primary 
education (UPE) , Tanzania's Education for Self-Reliance (ESR), various 
manifestations of Kenya's Harambee movement, and so on — at the expense of 
relatively prosaic but fundamental policies relating to the financing and 
administration of schools and to school quality ♦ Thus there was only one 
article that gave serious attention to issues of cost recovery in public 
education, there was little on issues of curricular diversification or on 
coeducation and other matters relating to access, *ind there was nothing on 
policies concerning private education or concerning the production and 
distribution of textbooks. Presumably this allocation of emphasis does not 
accurately reflect the preoccupations of African policy-makers concerned with 
education* 

Tne preceding remarks have stressed the limita*'ions of the literature 
surveyed with respect to coverage. For present purposes, however, these 
limitations may not be very serxous. Even if the literature is distorted m 
its :overage, the conclusions reached for further research on policies and 
countries until now has been largely overlooked. And in any case, the 
literature is of considerable interest for what it reveals about the subjects 
and societies that are considered. This offered by way of justification, let 
us now turn to the findings that emerge. We shall first consider the degree 
to which educational policies are in fact implemented in Sub-Saharan Africa, 
and then assess and attempt to synthesize and extend the explanations 
advanced. 



^^Rogers 1972 
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3. THE FINDINGS 

Methodological and Conceptual Issues 

A recent study Oi. policy implementation based on observations in Bangladesh 
argues that most case studies of policy processes in developing countries 
focus on successes and tend to minimize failures* ^ It is an impression 
contradicted by the literature on the implementation of educational policies 
in Sub-Saharan Africa. Admittedly it can be difficult, as noted earlier, to 
know where to draw the line between "success" and "failure." And the problem 
is compounded in this case because many of the studies judged to be relevant 
for current purposes "ever address the issue directly; they may comment 
perceptively on specific obstacles to implementation, but they fail to report 
on the degree to which these obstacles have been overcome. With these 
qualifications, however, and with a liberal indulgence in reading between the 
lines, the literature suggests that the majority of the educational policies 
examined are not successfully implemented according to any useful 
interpretation of that concept. Table 6 indicates the pattern, both overall 
and with respect to specific types of policies. To construct this table some 
decisions concerning categorization had to be rather arbitrary, but in the 
aggregate the distributions accurately reflect the overall impression conveyed 
by the literature reviewed. 

Before turning to the reasons advanced for th^ observed difficulties in 
iraplementing policies, and for the few cases of relative success, it is 
important t,. raise again the possibility of a selection bias. Could it be 
argued, contradicting the conclusion reached on the basis of Bangladeshi 
evidence, that most case studies of policy processes in developing countries, 
or at least in Sub-Saharan Africa, actually focus on failures and minimize 
successes? Although no attempt will be made to resolve this question here, 
two sets of considerations deserve mention. Ths first concerns the methods 
that characterize the great majority of the studies examined. Thf.se works 
tend to be case studies either of particular policies or policy processes in a 
particular setting. Given the present state of our knowledge of the subject. 



^^Choguill 1980 
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Table 6 

Policies by Subject and Degree of Implementation 

Degree of Implementation 
None Little Mostly Fully Unclear 



Educ, Policies: General 


4 


5 






4 


Educ, /Manpower Planning 


8 


17 


2 


1 


10 


Educational Expansion 


6 


7 


2 


2 


2 


Administrative Reforms 


2 


2 






1 


Educational Finance 




4 








Teachers: Quality, etc. 


9 


2 






2 


Curricular Reforms 


9 


3 






3 


Equity Issues 


3 


3 






2 


Educ, and Rural Devel. 


13 


9 


1 






Non-Formal Education 


2 


4 


1 




4 


Harambee Schools 




1 


1 


2 




Total 


56 


57 


7 


5 


28 



Source : Author *s research 

there is much to be said for this research strategy. But the approach 
bringswith it certain potential biases relating to the representativity of the 
cases selected for scrutiny. It has been noted that case studies, in contrast 
to comparative studies based on os t<=»r.sibly random or complete samples of 
populations f focus disproportionately on conflicts and disputes and tend to 
overstate the importance of political factors. This suggests that the 
approach favored in studies of policy implementation in Sub-Saharan Africa may 
convey an overall impression that implementation is more problematic that is 
in fact the case. 



Jones 1985 
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The second set ore considerations bearing on the issue of selectivity bias 
is in the tradition of Sherlock Holmes's dog that didn't bark in the night. 
Studies of African educational pol'cies that actually consider implementation 
— studies that qualify for analysis in this report — may comment on 
implementation not because it always deserves comment, but rather because in 
the cases considered it proved difficult or impossible. What we may have is a 
sample in which the barking dogs, the cases in which implementation proved 
more difficult than usual, are over-represented, (In this regard it is useful 
to bear in mind that in many reported cases of pL^blems with implementing new 
policies, t'le difficulties have aris i largely because earlier policies have 
been quite successfully implemented,) 

The issue of selectivity bias is more pertinent to the determination of 
what phenomena to consider than to the explanations offered. But when it 
comes to explanation, there are also problems with the literature under 
review. Although often impressive on their own terms, most of the studies are 
not primarily concerned with policy implementation in Africa, As for the rest, 
none displays an impressive level of conceptualization. The studies tha** 
comment on difficulties with implementation frequently do so without ofj.cring 
an explanation. And those that address the issue of causation often satisfy 
themselves by focussing on one or two variables the prevalence of 
expressive politics, corruption, resource constraints, the fatalism of the 
peasantry, or whatever. In any given case, the explanation may be correct, 
but the rather ad hoc approach to analysis Joes not inspire confidence. Nor 
does the approach of the few studies that at least implicitly offer multi- 
causal explanations; they commonly provide nothing but a check-list of 
independent variables with no attempt to assess, even intuitively, the 
strengths of their independent and joint effects, and no attempt to learn from 
comparisons either within societies across policies or across societies for 
particular policies. In sum, no study of educational policy implementation in 
Sub-Saharan Africa can meet the standards set by the best such studies 
conducted in Western countries. 



-^"^see, for instance » Bennan and McLaughlin 19785 Porter 1980; and, for a 
review of earlier studies. Fullan and Pomfret 1977 
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Given the date constraints and the research climate, it is perhaps 
unreasonable to fault studies of policy processes in Africa for falling short 
by this yardstick. But it is le»c sasy tc absolve these studies for their of 
familiarity with relevant literatures. To judge from their contents and their 
citations, few of the studies have been informed by works on policies in 
African countries other than the one considered. And none reveals any 
familiarity with the burgeoning literature on policy implementation more 
generally* In this important respect, the literature on the implementation of 
educational policies in bub-Saharan Africa has developed in what amounts to an 
intellectual vacuum* 

This is not che place to redress the balance, but a beginn.^-ng may be 
possible* Drawing on the hypotheses and conceptualizations identified with 
the sub-field of policy studies often referred to as implementation analysis, 
we can attempt to give greater order and meaning to the often rich descriptive 
detail and the ad hoc explanations that characterize the literature specific 
to Africa* It is to this task that most of the rest of this paper is devoted. 

By way of introduction, it is relevant that implementation analysis is 
located in the relatively new field of policy studies rather than in the 
obvious alternative, the long-established field of public administration or 
its off-shoot, development administration* A key difference is thet while 
public administration and development administrat-.on emphasize the 
administrator or the administrative apparatus, for policy studies the central 
unit of analysis is the policy* This orientation makes it easier both to 
observe the effects on policy processes of influences exogenous to the 
administrative system and t^ ciiipathize with, and hence to explain, the motives 
of actors who are not bureaucrats* Put differently, policy studies seek to 
overcome the sharp distinction between politics and administration that marks 
the field of public administration.*^^ The implications for our understanding 
of policy implementation will become obvious as we proceed* 

Turr^ing to the more specific perspectives associated with implementation 
analysis, the sub-field is dominated by two broad and competing models* The 
first to appear, and probably still the most influential, is referred to 



^%jem 1982 
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variously as the planning-and-control modtl, ' the research, development and 
diffusion (RDD) model [Havelock and Huberman 1977], the rational model, "or 
top-down model. Vhai:ever *;he label, the model can be thought of as a 
modification of t'.ie Weberian notions of bureaucratic rationality long 
identified with public administration in order to take fuller account of 
possible barriers to policy implementation. In its pure fonn this model 
'udges the success of implementation by the degree to which a policy is 
actually put into practice or, in an extended variant, by the degree to which 
the effects of a policy match the planned or intended effects. It assumes 
that the policy embodies clear and consistent objectives, that the 
administration is neutral, binign and well-informed, and that the 
implementation is an trntirf iy separate enterprise that occurs after a policy 
is formulated. Resistance from individuals or organized groups is commonly 
attributed to unwarranted selfishness or to irrationality. In sum, if a 
policy and a target population come into conflict, it is the latter that is 
expected to give way. The policy remains inviolable. 

The competing model also appears under various headings: the mutual 
adaptation model, the process model, the interaction model, the 
political model, the "implementation game" model, the participative or 
self-help model, and the bottom-up model, In this case it is 
inappropriate to describe a pure form or ideal type, since central to the 
model is an emphasis on the messiness, uncertainties, and unintended 
consequences that characterize the implementation process.^ But in the 
interests of symmetry, it can be stated that scholars in this camp do not 
automatically assume that the administration in question is disinterested or 
adequately informed. They tend to see individual and group resistance to 
policies as presumptively rational rather than irrational, and the focus on 



^^Majone and Wildavsky 1978 
^^Jones 1982 
^^Hambleton 1983 
^^Berman and McLuuglin 1978 
-^Fullan and Pomfret 1977 
^^Majone and Wildavsky 1978 
^^Jones 1982 
^^Bardach 1977 

^^Havelock and Huberman 197"' 
^^Hambleton 1983 
^^Porter 1980 
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the interaction of competing interests — the "implementation game" of 
conflict, compromise, and negotiation — transforms policies in the course of 
their implementation* Adherents of this model also favor muting the 
distinction between policy formulation and implementation, arguing that 
conflict over implementation often is a continuation of other means of earlier 
conflict over the substance of a policy. 

For the sake of completeness, it should be added that there is a third 
general perspective on these issues, although it is not one seriously 
represented within the sub-field of implementation analysis ♦ This radical or 
political economy approach sees a preoccupation with implementation as 
misguided if not intentionally deceptive, in that it largely assumes away the 
systemic, structural relationships that shape and constrain societal 
development. The more optimistic proponeuts of this perspective see change as 
possible, but not through the implen.enta cion of specific policies directed at 
social engineering* VHiat is needed is a direct assault on the structural and 
institutional obstacles to change. With specific reference to education, 
prior economic and political changes are necessary conditions for any serious 
effort at reform*^® 

Obviously these frameworks, particularly in the oversimplified versions 
presented here, are incompatible. But for our purposes the incompatibility is 
an advantage, not a liability* Considered collectively the three models put 
us in a better position to evaluate and to develop the implications of the 
largely a theoretical studies that have been produced on educational policy 
implementation in Sub-Saharan African. They also make it easier to comprehend 
the disparate and often conflicting perspectives of the individuals 
responsible for or affected by these policies. It is to these tasks that we 
now turn. 

The Major Variables 

The discussion that follows is organized under six headings: the policy 
message, political factors, resource constraints, the bureaucrats and the 
administrators, the teachers, and the client populations. For purposes of 
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considering the implementation of educational policies in the context of 
development, tnare is a defensible logic to this selection of categories and 
to this sequence. But it should be emphasized that the boundaries among the 
categories are not always clearly defined. It should be emphasized, too, that 
the ordering is in no sense intended to suggest the relative importance of the 
various sets of factors. Presumably the explanatory power of different 
variables would depend on the particular policy and on the context. As for 
the studies of African education reviewed here, none of them address the 
matter in more than an impressionistic way, and their impressions run the 
gamut: there are serious studies that give pride of place to each of the six 
seti: cf factors listed above. 

The Policy Message 

All serious students of policy processes agree that the formulation and 
implementation of policies can and should be distinguished analytically. 
There is also unanimity, however, that the results of the formulation stage 
put constraints on implementation and can decisively affect uie probability of 
success. This is perhaps particularly true if those responsible for 
formulating policies are largely unconcerned with or uninformed about issues 
bearing on implementation — if they make in practice a sharp distinction that 
can be useful for analytical purposes. Accordingly, it is appropriate to 
begin our consideration of the factors affecting implementation by focusing on 
what has been termed the policy message,^^ We shall look in turn at each of 
the three major components of a policy message, the substance of a policy, the 
means specified for putting a policy into effect, and the way in which the 
substance and the means are communicated. 

With respect to the substance of a policy, the fundamental .sue is one of 
realism: considering the changes proposed, could the policy actually be 
implemented under any foreseeable circumstances? The logic is succinctly 
expressed in a recent criticism of a study of Nigeria's attempt in the late 
1970s to implement universal primary education (UPE) "it is hard to take 
seriously the author's professed emphasis on the problems of implementation 
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with reference to a scheme whose basic problem. was the unrealistic 
definition of goals. "^^ 

Among those who maintain that implementation failures can be traced back to 
unrealistic policies, there are three general and in some respects 
incompatible positions. The first argues that the problems defined and 
ostensibly addressed by particular policies are in fact intractable, or at 
least cannot be resolved in the absence of massive ana unanticipated social 
and attitudinal changes. Studies j'' this category tend to focus on policies 
directed et altering the pace of educational expansion, at promoting greater 
equity in access to or progression throu. . schooling, or at transforming 
curricular orientations. Examples would include D^^ny criticisms of the so- 
called vocational school fallacy-^-^ as well as those studies that insist that 
educational reforms cannot succeed unless preceded or accompani^jd b) what 
amounts to a social revolution. A representative example of the latter group 
is a recent study of the policies identified ^.^ith Tanzania's Education for 
Self -Reliance: "The core argument is the following; their success was 
predicated upon the creation of a socialist society in Tanzania which, in 
fact, has not materialized? in the absence of such a society, reforms designed 
to achieve equality, socialist values, and attitudes are bound to fail; in 
fact, they were doom^ i from the start. 

The second position concerning unrealistic policies assumes that the 
problems addressed are tractable, and without revolutionary changes in the 
environment, but faults the particular strategy adopted. Within this category 
there are two identifiable sets of studies. The first focuses on unrealistic 
assumptions or projections concerning monetary resources or likely drains on 
these resources. With respect to Africa, several studies argue that policies 
were much too ambitious overall, given the funds likely to be available^^, 
while others criticise policies for failing to take adequately into account 



^"Urwick ^983 

^^Bacchus 1981; Foster 1965; Lillis and Hogan 1983; Marchand 197A; Marvin 
1975; Sinclair 1977 

^^Ergas 1982; also see Lulat 1982; Mbilinyi 1976; Moisset 1980; and Nestvogel 
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either recurrent costs^^or the implications of population growth, of gcade 
repetition, and of changing rates of attrition and progression,^^ The aecond 
set of studies emphasizes what might be labelled unrecognized jointness, that 
is, the dependence of particular initfativRS on other policies that have not 
been introduced or perhaps even contem'>lated. Thus so*^ studies note that 
policies of educational expansion have been adopted wit t appropriate 
provisions for the physical facilities, textbooks, or other material resources 
that would be needed. Other studies focus on the supply and quality of 
teachers, the general point being that educational reforms have often been 
compromised because there was no prospect that the teachers required to carry 
it out would be available. Yet another group of studies argues that 
particular educational policies have been unrealistic because they were not 
accompanied by interventions to change the incentives embedded in examination 
systems, ^®in prestige hierarchies of schools, ^^in investment priorities or 
employment projections, ^^or in the salary differences associated with 
occupations and career lines. 

Many of ti. .se studies implicitly touch on a more geraral issue, namely the 
particular strategies selected by policy-makers in order to attain their 
declared objectives. In any given case there can be a variety cT instrumental 
options. Thus a recent article bassd on observations in developed countries 
has identified five distinct categories of strategies that may be available: 

a) regulative norms: prohibitions backed by sanctions, compulsory 
behavior, etc. ; 

b) financial transfers and incentives: subventions, promotions, salary 
bonuses, etc. ; 

c) public provision: supplying services or producing goods; 
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d) procedural regulation: norms establishing procedures for individuals 
and firms; 

e) persuasion; campaigns to inform and to exhort* 

Given these broad categories, and the many specific options within each, 
good policy design can be seen as an efficient instrument for the particular 
ends sought — say, one that stresses incentives rather than control, or one 
that is relatively simple or inexpensive to administer* Although none of the 
reviewed studies of African educational policies conceptualizes the issue at 
this level of abstraction, several of those stressing unrecognized jointness 
come close: they argue, at least implicitly, that considering the announced 
objectives, policies as fonnulated have not been appropriate or "realistic*" 

The third position stressing lack of realism at the formulation stage 
concerns policies that, while perhaps implementable, are not conducive to fhc 
larger objectives presumably sought* Studies of these "educational policy 
mishaps," as they have been termed, ^^f all into two distinct categories* Those 
in the first group focus on efficiency narrowly construed; they argue that in 
view of the particular objectives sougnt, the changes introduced by a policy 
are inappropriate* (It ie important to make a distinction between the 
appropriateness of the strategies chosen to b'"'ng about changes, the subject 
of the taxonomy presented above^ and the appropriateness of the actual 
changes* Thus the question of how best to introduce an in-service training 
program is of a different order than the question of the efficiency of in- 
service training as a means of improving school quality*) The second group of 
studies of "mishaps" shifts the attention to side effects, arguing that 
particular policies, however efficient when viewed narrowly, have undesirable 
larger consequences that should have been f>ken into account* Illustrative of 
the first group are studies that have criticized African policy makers for 
putting too much emphasis on the quantitative expansion of education as 
opposed to qualitative improvement, ^^on physical facilities as opposed to 
teaching, ^^on curricular reform as opposed to textbook provision on 
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secondary and higher education as opposed to basic education, on community 
service as opposed to research and formal instruction^^, on schooling as 
opposed to on-the-job trainiiig^^or adult education^^, and on education as 
opposed to the generation of jobs.^^ Examples of the second group, the one 
that emphasizes unanticipated side effects, include the studies that put much 
of the blame on misguided educational policies for what are considered 
excessively high levels of urbanization, youth unemployment, rural poverty, 
ethnic rivalry, and other economic and social problems. 

As these illustrations suggest, it may be quite possible to implement "bad" 
or ^-incorrect*" policies. The social costs of "success" may be substantial, 
however, and hence a failure to implement should be welcomed: "bad" 
implementation can be a corrective for "bad" policies. But does this mean 
that politicians or bureaucrats or others who intervene to obstruct 
implementation in such cases should be seen as serving the collective good? 
If so, where do we draw the line? In practice it can be exceedingly difficult 
to determine whether an attempt to block implementation i- consistent with the 
larger objectives that motivated the policy or with the society's interest. 
And even if this determination could be made with confidence, there would be, 
once again, side effects to consider; obstructing "bad" policies may undermine 
the le^itim«icy of the policy-maker or the policy-making process, and thereby 
make it easier for those who are less public-spirited to obstruct "good" 
policies. These considerations remind us of the advantages of avoiding "bad" 
policies in the first place. Our justified intp^est in implementation should 
not deter us from the quest for planning models and policies that are 
realistic and "good." 

If the substantive changes mandated by a policy have implications for the 
probability of implementation, so do the policy's provisions, if any, 
concerning procedural issues. For any given policy there may be numerous 
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possible approaches to implementation • And since the goals of major policies 
are commonly multiple, vague, and at the limit, conflicting, ^^the best 
approach may be far from self-evident. For this reason, and in view of the 
resistance that aay innov tive policy is likely to confront, it is important 
that the policy-makers, those most familiar with the policy's goals, select 
and, if necessary, institute an appropriate implementation strategy. But to 
judge from the literature, this is a responsibility that educational planners 
policy makers in Sub-Saharan Africa havo frequently failed to meet or even to 
recognize* If the appropriate institutional infrastructure did iiot exist, it 
was not created, If it did exist, either specific duties were not assigned 
or else they were distributed across in vitably competing ministries and 
agencies without adequate provisions for coordination^'^or for continued links 
between the planners and those directly charged with implementation,^^ On more 
specific matters, the planning document or statute or decree in question often 
did not address such mundane but fundamental subjects as scheduling, 
monitoring, and evaluation,^® In many cases these lapses on the part of 
planners and policy-makers — these deficiencies in the policy message 
appear to have been at the root of tt.^ implementation problems that were no 
follow. 

Although the substance of a policy is usually more important, the way in 
which a policy is communicated, the final component of t^e policy message, can 
also have important effects on the prospects for implementation. By common 
consent, implementation is most likely if a policy is straightforward and if 
its goals and mechanisms are expressed precisely and explicitly. Complexity 
works against clarity and openness, and incoherence or vagueness can leave 
administrators without needed guidance and provide openings for those bent on 
obstruction,^^ These general truths hold regardless of the latitude given 
those directly responsible for implementation. Indeed, the precise and 
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operational definition of objectives — the provision of a lixed reference 
point — is particularly important if bureaucrats and teachers are given wide 
scope ♦^'^ 

These propositions find confirmation in the literature on educational 
policies in Sub-Saharan Africa. Several studies, both of spc-cific educational 
reforms and of national development plans with educational compone**ts, have 
attributed subsequent problems wiui implementation in l^^rge measure to the 
woolliness or ambivalence of the documents in question.^^ Once again, the 
emphasis in accounting for failed policies is placed on decisioni^ made or not 
made at Vhe formulation stage, not on failures of responsibility or obstacles 
encountered during implementation. 

Given the emphasis that the literature revie^^ed place' on deficiencies in 
the policies adopted — in the policy message — it is appropriate to give 
some attention to the explanations offered. They can best be discussed under 
two broad headings: analytical and procedural limitations, and ulterior 
motives . 



To the extent policy-makers and their advisers are willing to attribute 
failed policies to deficiencies in their own work rather than to obstacles 
beyond their control, they tend to emphasize the impact of data constraints. 
The fundamental problem, from this perspective, is th.^t the Jata on which to 
base plans and policies are either not abundant enough or not reliable 
enough." In a sense they are correct, but several observers suggest that 
policy-makers could have done more than they did to enrich the data available. 
Specifically, they should have freed themselves from their narrov 
preoccupation with quantitative data of the kird needed for econometric model- 
building, and taken steps to familiarize themselves both with .le relevant 
social and cultural context and .ith the scholarly literature on comparable 
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societies, particularly that not written by economists. ^ Educational 
policies^x like all social policies, are commonly directed at changing well- 
established patterns of behavior and belief, that is, at some kind of 
resocialization.^^ Yet in Sub-Saharan Africa they have often been designed, 
according to this line of criticism, in almost complete ignorance of the 
behavioral predispositions and likely reactions s,f the target populations and, 
it might be added, of the teachers and others expected to bear much of the 
responsibility for implementation. This perhaps has been a special problem 
with policies imported or shaped by expatriate advisers, but high-ranking 
indigenous officials are not above criticism on this score. Indeed, the 
latter can be even more disposed to make hasty and unjustified decisions about 
policy content, sustained as they often are by poorly grounded stereotypes 
about teachers and peasants and by disinterest in input from these 
presumptively selfish or irrational groups. 

These c-^xtics, it should be noted, are not necessarily arguing for 
decentralized planning or the decentralized implementation of policies. For 
all the current enthusiasm about the potential benefits of 

decentralization,^® there may be legitimate reasons to question its wisdom in 
the context of still largely traditional societies. But there is no 
necessary connection between participation and decentralization, 
notwithstanding some assertions to the contrary, and by this view the 
potential gains from a more participatory approach to planning and policy- 
making would be substantial. 
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The second criticism focuses on how policy-makers respond to their data 
constraints, whatever the source of these constraints* In essence the 
argument is that they often compound the problem by various acts of omission 
and commission* To begin, because of inadequate or inappropriate training, 
or because they are overburdened, they sometimes do a shoddy job of analyzing 
the available data.^^ In addition, thf / may compensate for the limitations of 
their evidence with assumptions that are little more than guesses or 
reflections of ideological preferences* ^ Commonly they base their policies 
on theories or models adopted hastily and for the wrong reasons — frameworks 
employed less because they are appropriate to the problems addressed than 
because they have low data requirements (as with manpower planning), or 
justify idealism and optimism, or facilitate avoiding tough questions, or are 
currently in favor in developed countries or with foreign ad/isers and funding 
agencies Frequently they fail to coordinate their policies with those in 
other sectors or, alternatively, accept what amounts to second-class 
citizenship; instead of insisting on genuinely integrated planning, they let 
the often unrealistic targets set for other sectors (concerning emplovment 
growth, for instance, or rural development) establish the parameters for their 
own efforts ♦^^ In many cases, too they neglect the pressing need for 
sensitivity testing of their assumptions and for feasibility and pilot 
studies • 

As if these unfortunate procedures and oversights were not enough, the 
designers of educational policies typically leave themselves and those cha'-^ed 
with implementation little room for maneuver. Priorities are not set, there is 
no serious planning for contingencies, and policies are often presented in 
abstruse or idealistic language and with an air of certainty and authority 
likely to discourage the expression of misgivings and the posing of tough 
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questions. Why? According to one interpretation, these problems have their 
origins in the ivory tower outlook that tends to characterize planners and 
policy-makers in developing countries: in these experts* coniidence in their 
own rationality and in their particular theories, in their preference for 
office work (ideally with a computer) over "getting their hands dirty" in the 
field, in their sharp insensitivity to issues relating to the latter. 
According to another view, the problems result not from self-cor»f idcnce but 
from precisely the reverse, from a deep fear of erroi detection reinforced by 
the very likelihood of miscalculation and by administrative cultures in which 
admitting to a mistake, even if just to correct it, '"^n jeopardize one's 
career or, in the case of an international agency, continued access and 
influence with a particular regime. '° But rhatever the explanation, the 
resulting policies often start at a severe disadvantage, and on two accounts: 
they are difficult to implement as formulated, and they are not easily recast. 

Considering the seeming irrationality that often characterizes the 
"rational" approach to policy formulation, it is tempting to look for ulterior 
motives. And such motives may not be hard to find. Thus a common "hidden 
agenda" appears to be the procurement of foreign aid; policies are often 
designed in large part to impress donor agencies, with all that this may imply 
in terms of unsound goals and inappropriate models. In other cases policy- 
making takes on a life of its own; plans and policies become dilettantish 
pursuits of technical elegance, of art-for-art*s sake, rather than coherent 
and realistic guides for action. °" In still oth.r cases the very commitment 
of bilateral and multilateral agencies to dispensing aid or foreign advisers* 
careerist concerns with enhancing their reputations in the V , 5t®^ can result 
in distortions. And, above all, there are the domestic political con':erns of 
the regimes identified with particular plans and policies, a theme address'^d 
below. In short, the real objectives of educational policies are often more 
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complex— or less complex than the stated objectives. This point should be 
kept in mind when assessing whether policies actually attain their goals and 
the degree to which possible obstacles to implementation are real rather than 
merely apparent* 

The extended discussion of issues of policy design is not meant to suggest 
that all implementation problems can be attributed to mistakes made at the 
formulation stage* It is intended, rather, to serve as a corrective to a bias 
in the opposite direction that may have emerged since the "discovery" of 
implementation, and also to serve as a context for the discussion that follows 
of issues specific to the implementation stage* As for the importance of 
policy design relative to policy implementation in accounting for the failure 
of educational policies in Sub-Saharan Africa, this important subject will be 
addressed at the conclusion of this section* 

Political Factors 

Before considering the politics of educational reform, it is necessary to 
set the stage with some general comments on the nature of the state and of 
political leadership in post-colonial Africa* The emphasis is on two closely 
related themes, the weakness of the state and the preoccupation with 
legitimacy* 

"GovernmenL implies power,'' a distinguished political scientist observed in 
1971, but "the most U'-equivocal and uncontestable statement one can make about 
most of ti>2 new nat^'ons today is how little power those at the center act" «.lly 

go 

possess, "^^ At least with respe':t to Sub-Saharan AfricP., this observation is 
probably as accurate today as it was fifteen years a^o* While scholars may 
argue over the reasons over the relative importance of the colonial legacy, 
of indigenous cultures and social patterns, of economic dependence, or of 
other factors — there is agreement that most African regimes rank low on 
perhaps the most important yardstick, the level of governmental effectiveness. 
For confirmation, one need only consider the dismaying record ot most African 
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regimes in passing such basic tests of effectiveness as maintaining themselves 
In power and curbing wholesale evasions of laws and regulations,^^ 

The fragility and Ineffectiveness of these re^^lmes means that their leaders 
are understandably preoccupied with legitimacy — with governing in its 
absence and, if possible, with establishing and consolidating it. The balance 
varies across states^ with the range extending from states such as Uganda and 
Zaire in which legitimacy seems a Utopian ideal to relatively strong states 
such as the Ivory Coast and perhaps Kenya in which some considerable degree of 
legitimacy has been attained. But common to the leaders of virtually all Sub- 
Saharan states is a paranoid fear of destabllization and a resulting 
commitment to Integration and control. The sl.ate may be weak, but it is 
hardly because the leaders are unconcerned about enhancing their power and 
authority, ®^ 

The characteristic response — the major exceptions are the few socialist 
states — is some form of personal or patrimonial rule that combines the 
appearance of strong central authority with the reality of deference cO vested 
Interests and, on occasion, public opinion. Commonly regimes are incarnations 
of the spoils system, shored up by coalitions of tribes or other special 
interests that are held together by log-rolling and pork barrel politics and 
by endemic nepotism and corruption,®^ In other cases regimes are head .d by 
altruistic idealists who seek, mostly in vain, to rule on the basis ol 
ideologies and of calls to self-sacrifice rather than appeals to parochial 
selfish interests,®^ But whatever the particular style, there is a preference 
for big government and, typically, an "anti-politics" or anti-participatory 
ethos. Their non-existent or precarious legitimacy and the often prevalent 
spoils system convince most leaders that they cannot run the risks of 
delegating formal power or of tolerating opposition parties, a free and 
investigative press, regular and open elections, o; an incorruptible civil 
service. But by the same token, these realities also mean that they cannot 
safely use the strong sanctions formally at their command. When confronted 
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with strong resistance, particularly if it comes from groups whose continued 
support for the regime is deemed essential, these superficially strong leaders 
tend to back down. Rarely can they afford to make the tough decisions or to 
tie themselves to unpopular policies that will only yield returns in the long 

ft 7 

run; immediate and short-run political concerns necessarily dominate, ' 

These political patterns have unfortunate implications for both the design 
and the implementation of educational policies. Concerning the former, it is 
appropriate first to consider the impact on the collection and analysis of 
educational and related date. Even if well-intentioned, weak states can have 
great difficulty collecting tho data needed to design sound policies, 

QQ 

particularly the data from rural and disaffected areas, ° And this constraint 
aside, fragile regimes tend to be no more hospitable to free and critical 
research than they are to a free and critical press. If tolerated at all, 
research and evaluation ^.re commonly expected to show what the government 

ft Q 

wants shown, and no more. It is hardly surprising, accordingly, that 
manpower surveys and plans for educational development have tended to 
highlight past achievements while obscuring unpleasant realities: despite the 
obvious need for objectivity, these documents have commonly been distorted for 
purposes of domestic (and foreign) consumption,^^ As for evaluations, they 
tend to be ignored or at least not given the care and prominence they deserve, 
largely, it may be assumed, out of fear of error detection. In this regard, a 
recent study of policy processes in the Third World generally has noted that 
when authoritarian regimes tolerate evaluation, they show a decided preference 
for cost benefit or "planning-control" approaches that make it possible to 
overlook or to mute such embarrassing realities as political oppression, 
inadequate commitment, and the reactionr of the target populations, The 
relevance of this general argument to the particular case of educational 
research and evaluation in Sub-Saharan African countries is worth examining. 
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Turning to the impact of politica] factors on other aspects of educational 
policy-making, we again confront the issues of ulterior motives. If systematic 
planning and its procedural requirements are supported by national leaders, it 
is often for the wrong reasons • Obsessed with strengthening their grip on 
power, regimes rarely can afford tne serious concern about development in the 
long run that educational pJanning pre^Vipposes But in two important 
respects a seeming commitment to planning nan serve short-term political 
objectives* First, it can be a prerequisite for attracting foreign aid needed 
either to give the regime the appearance of legitimacy or, in the more 
pathological cases, to fuel the spoils system, And second, it can be a 
useful prop for the regime's "anti-politics" and anti-participatory ethos: 
comprehensive national plans can be used to justify calls for order and 
patience and for the curbing of dynamic political action that order and 
patience require* None of this means that adopted plans or policies can be 
ignored with impunity, but thete are implications for the level of a regime's 
commitment, a theme considered below. 

When systematic planning is not supported, or when it is formally supported 
but actually if^nored, political considerations can also dominate and distort 
policy-making. Good examples are thooe cases in which national leaders have 
announced educational refoms on their own initiative and without consulting 
the responsible ministries or agencies. In this category belong some of the 
most ambitious (and most thoroughly studied) educational reforms of post- 
colonial Africa, including ESR in Tanzania, announced in 1967 by President 
Julius Nyerere, and UPE in Nigeria, announced in 197A by General Yakubu Gowon, 
the leader of the military junta of the day. Typically the goal is to reap 
short-run political advantages either from the actual reform or, perhaps more 
commonly, from the very announcement of tho reform, As for the kinds of 
policies adopted in this way, the common denominator is that the> seem likely 
to Bnhance the regime's control or legitimacy. In practice, they tend to fall 
into two overlapping categories: policies that are responsive to strongly 
expressed public opinion, and policies that mobilize public resources that can 
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be distributed selectively. Examples of the former would be the support 
Kenyan politicians give the Harambee movemerit despite its incompatibility with 
official educational plans, and the support that several regimes have provided 
for educational expansion that exceeds targeted levels,^^ An example of the 
latter wouli-? be the expansion of secondary education in northern Nigeria 
launched in 1979 by the newly installed civilian regime. In this instance, as 
with Gowon's announcement of UPC ^ few years before, "short-term calculations 
of political advantage dominated choices of policy, "^^ The particular appeal 
in this case, as in others, was the opportunity the policy provided for the 
regime to use divisible resources to build political support, Urwick^® has 
explained the logic as follows: 

Political leaders, through management of the educational system, are able 
to distribute a variety of benefits, both material and symbolic, to 
selected clients and to vocal groups of potential supporters. These 
benefits appointments and contracts, community prestige, the hope of 
personal advancement for staff employed and pupils certified — are 
exchanged for short-term gains in political influence. Not infrequently, 
the attractions of such exchange to rulers cause outright distortions of 
educational policy, in which professional advice and issues are willfully 
ignored, 

Attitudes and actions such as these are largely responsible for the 
deficiencies of policy design discussed above and for the associated problems 
with implementation. But most regimes seem relatively unconcerned. In some 
cases, it has been argued, announced reforms are nothing but exercises in 
political posturing or obfuscation; political leaders have no real desire to 
see the reforms put into effect, and in the case of radical reforms may 
actually have cause to fear the consequences should the reforms succeed, 
As for the political consequences of failure to follow through on commitments, 
evidently these are often not a major concern. 

Clearly no regime can permit the educational system to collapse, and 
political rhetoric or public opinion can transform particular objectives, such 
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as UPE, into sacred cows that must be honored, -^-^ But generally the political 
price for implementation failures appears to be small. The wasic reason, it 
seems, is that the balance between the instrumental and the expressive that 
characterizes most political actions anywhere is tilted in the African case 
far toward the expressiv end* The symbol is often more important than the 
substance, and declarations of good intentions can compensate for poor 
performance, particularly if the bureaucrats and the teachers are available as 
plausible scapegoats .^^^ Carried to extremes, the result can be a vicious 
circle* The affected groups, learning from experience, do not really expect 
policies to be put into effect, so thare are few consequences for political 
lead3rs if targets are not met and problems remain problems. Since there are 
few consequences, and some obvious short-run benefits to the regime, those 
responsible are encouraged to continue their indulgence in expressive and 
irresponsible policy-making. The only real victim maybe systematic planning, 
which can acquire a tarnished reputation without having had a real chance .^^^ 

rhese observations touch on an issue that has received considerable 
attention in research on policy implementation, namely the commitment to a 
policy that politicians manifest subsequent to the policy's adoption. 
Observers of policy processes have repeatedly emphasized the need for sincere, 
strong, and continuing support from political leaders if innovative policies 
are to succeed. Demonstrations of such support can contribute both by helping 
to break down the resistance that may come from the affected populations and 
by convincing the civil servants and others charged with implementation that 
their superiors want results. With respect to target populations, the most 
appropriate strategy is often to mount a propaganda campaign designed to 
publicize the policy and the rationale behind it and, perhaps, to create a 
mystique about the policy that can generate a bandwagon effect. As to the 
implementation agents, rhetorical devices may also be used to frequently 
accomplish little unless accompanied by incentives for task-oriented 
performance, 
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These general remarks clearly apply to the case of educationaJ policy 
testing in Sub-Saharan Africa* The literature documents numerous cases of 
ambitious reforms whose relative success can largely be traced to the strong 
support of political leaders* Thus Nyerere's inspirational rhetoric was 
probably decisive in generating widespread acceptance for ESR, a radical 
policy that was in no ^ense a response to popular demand,^^^ In Nigeria, 
state-sponsored propaganda campaigns did much to mobilize resources and 
popular enthusiasm for UPE even whera the initial resistance was strong, 
And in Sierra Leone, the open and forceful support of the country's president 
gave a major impetus to the institutionalization of an ambitious attempt to 
re-orient education to rui:al development • In addition, several reforms 
have failed in large measure due to the absence of strong continuing support 
in high plac*»s. This appears to have been the case, for instance, with the 
" animation rurale " program launched in Senegal in 1959^^® , with Kenya's 
efforts in the 1970s to provide more education for nomadic tribes^^^ , and 
with the "Education for Development*" program adopted by Zambia in 1976.^^^ 

A« for general patterns, the literature su^^gests what might be expected: 
goverrt^iQnts show less commitment to policies that call for dramatic changes in 
well-established practices and preferences the policies most likely to 
generate conflict — and to an often overlapping category, redistributive 
policies .^^^ This impression is consistent with the more general literature 
on planning and development, which highlights the lukewarm commitment of most 
regimes to policies designed to increase equity or to promote rural 
development. These literatures, both the general and that on education in 
Africa, also suggest that political leaders well understand the need to 
demonstrate their strong support subsequent to policy adoption if radical 
reforms are to succeed. By extension, the absence of manifest commitment 
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In such cases perhaps should be considered evidence not that adoption is 
equated with implementation, but rather that the policies in question are 
merely exercises in political posturing* 



Resource Constraints 



Political leaders and civil servants often blame failures to implement 
educational policies on resource constraints . But it is risky to take such 
attributions at face value* While shortages of monetary and other material 
resources often are the proximate causes of implementation failures, it is 
important for analytical purposes to distinguish between those constraints 
that could have been foreseen and those that are unpredictable* In the former 
category should be placed the numerous cases in which resource difficulties 
arise Zor reasons relating to mistakes at the design stage; because important 
costs have been ignored or seriously underestimated* because of unjustified 
optimism about domestic or foreign funding or because of inappropriate 
budgeting procedures . Also in this category belong those cases in which 
financial difficulties arise because governments do not adhere to targets set 
for enrollments or for per-pupil expenditures To avoid the fallacy of 

over-explanation, we should focus on resource constraints only when resources 
that have been promised o*" could realistically be projected have failed to 
materialize • 



Viewed this way, resource constraints do not appear to have had a major 
effect on the implementation of educational policies in Africa* There are 
cases, to be sure, in which foreign donor agencies have been slow to deliver 
funds and thus delayed the implementation of particular projects or 
reforms .^^^ And frequently African governments, responding to a shift in the 
political climate or in the economic situation, have not followed through on 

1 1 A 

funding commitments ♦ -^--^-^ On balance, however, education appears to have fared 
rather well in the competition for resources. To use but one indicator, in 
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several countries education has been the only sector An which actual budget 
allocations have exceeded the levels projected by five-year plans .^^^ It 
should be noted, too, that shortfalls in public resources have not necessarily 
resulted in implementation failures* Reflecting the broad popular comi*.^ tin<;nt 
to education found in much of Sub-Saharan Africa, private resources and 
ingenuity have often been mobilized to fill the gap,^^^ And to reverse the 
tables, it is far from obvious that more abundant public resources would h:^ an 
unmixed blessing. Certainly the Nigerian experience indicates that relative 
affluence can result in policies that are unrealistically ambitious on non- 
budgetary gro**nds and, because more is at stake, can intensify the 
politicization that already characterizes educational policy-making. All 
of this suggests that we should not look ^ aarily to resource constraints 
when attempting to account for implementation problems. 



Bureau<:rats and the Administrators 



In the 1960s some Western scholars feared that the bureaucracies of the 
developing countries were becoming too effective and too strong. There was 
concern that their "modernizati'^n" was more advanced than their political 
systems and that as a result the bureaucracies might take control of policy- 
making as well as of execution. And as recently as 197A a British student 
of the developing countries could comment on "the illusion of bureaucratic or 
technocratic omnipotence which tends to overtake advocates of one policy or 
another — an illusion rampant in the entire field of development 
studies. "^^^ But since then opinion in the West has moved toward the opposite 
extreme. If one still encounters references within developing countries to 
omniscient and omnipotent bureaucracies^^^ , outside observers are now more 
inclined to stress the impotence of public administrators. Western scholars 
concerned with policy effectiveness commonly express their greatest 
frustration with the inertia and incompetence of bureaucrats . And this 
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disillusionment with and distrust of bureaucracies as instruments of 
development is now widely shared within the community of donor agencies. Thus 
the World Bank devoted much of its World Development Report for 1983 to an 
unsparing critique of public administration in the developing countries, and a 
recent commentary on Bank research on education argues that "the greatest 
weakness of the LDC educational systems is their management system. "-^^^ 

But is this shift in outlook justified? And does the current orthodoxy 
among Western scholars and donor agencies fit the particular case of education 
in Sub-Saharsn Africa? Whil^ no attempt will be made herj %o answer these 
questions, the literature reviewed does permit us to explore several relevant 
issues. Wo shall move from the general to the specific, beginning with some 
rather stylized observations about the development and characteristics of 
public administration in Sub-Saharan Africa and then consider the evidence 
concerning the implementation ox educational policies. 

The deficiencies of public administration in post-colonial Africa have 
their roots in a fundamental tension between the ambitious ends commonly 
pursued and the conservative and often rigid procedures employed. ^ That the 
declared goals are ambitious requites no elaboration. But what accounts for 
the inappropriate procedures? To the extent the answer does not lie in the 
very nature of bureaucracies, we should look in two general directions: to the 
legacy of administrative practices in the colonial period, and to the impact 
of the fragile post-colonial state and its preoccupation with control 
legitimacy. 

The colonial regimes of Africa were oriented to the provision of "good" but 
limited government. Through "rational" administrative procedures superimposed 
on still relatively stable traditional societies, they sought to maintain law 
and order, to provide a few basic services, and to raise the revenues needed 
to support these activities. Except at the very end of the colonial period, 
they were not structured or disposed to respond to popular pressures and did 
little to promote development (least of all, some would rgue, education.;l 
development;;^. In short, the African colonies embodied what has been called 
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administrative state, the state .In which public officials are clearly 
donii»*ant, sharply distinguished from the rest of the population in social 
position and general outlook, and preoccupied with control rather than 1 1th 
service or fettering change .^^^ 

Seen in these terms, the post-*colonial states of Africa can be said to have 
inherited the apparatus of the administrative state but rsjected its ends. 
Although th re was now at least a nominal commitment to the promotion of rapid 
and fundamental changes, public administration did not adapt. Initially the 
continued presence of expatriate officials, of officials accustomed to 
pursuing more limited goals, was doubtless a constraint. But replacing the 
expatriates, a major achievement of t'le 1960s and 1970s, did not correct the 
situation. One reason, certainly, has been the oft-criticized inertia of 
bureaucracies. Particular channels of com:: ^nication and patterns nf 
responsibility and deference having been established, it can be exceedingly 
difficult to start anew. A related reason conrems the perquisites that go 
with hig.i positions in an administrative state, as Africans dislodged the 
expatriates from administrative positions, they acquired not only the 
responsibilities that went with these positions but also the rewards — the 
high social status, the relative economic veil-being and security, the 
opportunities to travel abroad, to live in towns, and to view the rest of the 
society, and particularly the rurrl sector, in terms of stereotypes. Finally, 
and most fundamentally, there was the weakness of the state and the resulting 
obsession of political leaders with control, stability, and legitimacy. 
However sincere their rhetorical commitment to development, th-'ise It 3rs 
found the inherited administrative state 'deally suited t'^ their immediate 
political needs, both their need for an instrument of integration and control 
and, often, their need for desirable positions to fuel the spoils system. The 
result has been a somewhat awkward symbiosis. Although the political leaders 
and the administrators have certainly had their differences — as reflect 1 in 
much mutual scapegoating and in the bureaucratic purges that so often 
accompany transfers of political power --they are united in their allegiance 
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to the basic structure: to the highly centralized, control-Ciriented state, 
with all decisions made at the top and no significant input trom below. ^ 

But what have been the effects on public administration in practice? To 
begin, because of their fragility anvl their often justified paranoia, African 
political regimes cannot afford the luxury of a truly independent civil 
service. This basic fact, in combination with inadequate managerial training 
and indigenous cultural traditions, has effectively prevented Lhe 
institutionalization of bureaucratic norms. African countries may have 
preserved the formal apparatus of the administrative state, but they have 
jettisoned the earlier concern with "good" government. The insidious spoils 
system has contributed, for it h*s meant that meritocratic criteria for 
appointment and promotion are otten honored in the breach. Also contributing, 
it has been argued, are certain dispositions rooted in many African cultures; 
a high tolerance for tardiness and sloppy work, and norms of interpersonal 
relations that inhibit constructive criticism. -^-^^ 



Even if bureaucracies exhibited -tic desired levels of autonomy and 
professionalism, they would still be vulnerable to the instability and 
expressive politics that characterize most Sub-Saharan African states. Thus 
civil servants often are saddled with the task of implementing hastily 
conceived policies that they consider misguided or unworkable. And the 
frequency with which political leaders change their priorities, and with which 
countries change their political leaders, creates a climate of uncertainty 
hardly conducive to the careful planning and the continuity tha^ effective 
administration requires. The lesult tends to be considerable distrust and 
fear of political leaders, and the development within civil services of an 
insular and defensive outlook of siepe mentality .^^^ 

This outlook together with the deep-rootr^i control orientation often 
results in behavior that is superficially correct but in fact unproductive or 
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even counterproductive. Thus in the African context the hierarchical 
structure commonly considered a hallmark of bureaucratic rationality may 
actually work against effective administration, and in two ways. First, it is 
an obstacle to the inter-ministerial collaboration and the formation of inter- 
sectoral teams to balanced and sustained develops t.^^^ And second, it 
inhibits the free flow of information essential l productive 
administrations. Differences in official rank tend to be associated with 
differences in social status, and this together with the preoccupation with 
control makes open communication across ranks difficult; feedback from those 
lower in the hierarchy commonly is interpreted as criticism, and hence is 
neither encouraged nor readily volunteered. Largely for these reasons the 
morale of field agents is generally low and regional and local administration 
is weak even by the low standards of national administration. Officials in 
the field believe, usuall> with cause, that they occupy deod-end positions in 
which they are expected to do much with too few resources and with no 
incentives to motivate them. They typically respond by coping as best they 
can, which may entail deceptive behavior, and by resisting accountability. 
The result is a burtcucracy oriented less to the completion of assigned tasks 
than to the avoidance of error (and of error detection) and to the protective 
covering provided by adherence to routines. 



The dispositions that make high officials unresponsive to input from field 
agents make almost all officials resist input from client populations. In 
this case, reinforcement comes from the stereotypes with which bureaucrats 
tend to view the larger society. It has been argued that an unexamined 
preference for regulative control on the part of officials reflects a low 
regard for the rationality and social responsibility of the average 
citizen. "^"^"^ Although cause and effect may be arguable, the association 
certainly fits the African case. This is particularly true with respect to 
the way officials view rural society. Influenced bv ^upational socialization 
and by perceptions common to town-dwellers, bureauc s tend to sec villages 
and peasants in terms of negative stereotypes and to dismiss any input from 
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the rural sector as shorL-sighted or misinformed. Because of this outlook, 
and because of the inappropriate actions that result, peasants often respond 
in kind, countering the "irrational peasant" image with an •'intruder 
government" image. The result, simplifying only slightly, is what amounts to 
a two-tiored or two-class society consisting of relatively well-to-do public 
officials and poor peasants, with their relations, such as they are, marked by 
mutual incomprehension and distrust. 

The literature on the management and reform of education in Sub-Saharan 
Africa amply documents the prevalence of these general patterns and chronic 
problems. By way of illustration, we shall look in turn at the impact of 
politics on educational administration, at issues concerning the internal 
efficiency of the administrative apparatus, and at the administrators' 
relations with those most directly responsible for putting educational 
policies into effect, the teachers. 

Political acts have undermined effective administration in two general 
ways, through the policies adopted and through inconsistencies in the support 
given policies subsequent to adoption. Concerning the former, many of the 
educational policies that political leaders announce on their own ii^itiative - 
- examples include ESR in Tanzania, UPE in Nigeria, and the promulgation of 
free basic schooling in Kenya are at once extremely ambitious, poorly 
prepared, and inadequately explained. They also are frequently accompaniec' by 
calls for quick action, with the results to be judged by the attainmant oi 
quantitative targets. The gradual working out of rough spots and surmounting 
of obrtacles often needed for successful implementation are not options, and 
there are few incentives to worry about those aspects of education, such as 
the quality of instruction, that do not lend themselves to easy measurement. 
The results often include exasperated administrators (and teachers) and, at 
best, incomplete or superficial implementation, often accompanied by negative 
side effects^"^^ , Responsibility for deciding what policies to adopt should 
belong to the politicians, but it is a responsibility that has frequently been 
abused. 
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Also frequently abused, at least from -he perspective of administrators, is 
the politicians* responsibility to provide consistent signals and steady 
support. Regime changes are an obvious source of difficulties, since they 
usually bring major shifts in policy direction and can also result in purges 



politically, there can be di<; continuities both in the educational policies 
po.rsued and in the support given these policies. Most disruptive, perhaps, 
are the cases in which ministers of education make concessions to vocal 
interests that undercut their field agents. To be effective, educational 
administrators must know that their superiors back them and will fight for 
them. But in the African states, such support cannot be assumed. 
Revealing in this regard is the case of Tanzania, one of the few states in 
which unpopular educational policies have appeared to enjoy the full and 
continuing support of the political leadership. In reality the ministry has 
often been unwilling to use the available sanctions (such as terminations of 
funding) to enforce compliance by local school districts, and the reasons have 
been political: 

Within the Ministry of Education there seems to be a division of opinion 
between the bureaucrats and the politicians as to how best to enforce 
national policy. The bureaucrats generally insisted that the regulations 
be followed to the letter irrespective of problems, whereas the politicians 
(who had the final say) had to take into account political 
considerations , 

The implementation of education policies can also be interrupted by 
unforeseen revenue shortfalls. Economic realities often force governments to 
trim ministerial budgets, and the consequences for efforts to reform education 
can be serious; because so much of the budget of an education ministry is 
fctatutarked for salaries and other recurrent expenditures that cannot easily be 
reduced, new initiatives tend to be disproportionately affected. 

Finally, in African countries that hold elections or stage plebiscites — 
there were more in the 1960s than there are now campaign activities and 
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But even when ther^ is relative stability 
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their consequences can work against policy implementation* Candidates for 
public office in African countries have often found it ^ fitable to campaign 
on educational issues, mobilizing and exploiting populp*- desires and 
resentments concerning particular policies ♦ Thus in numerous cases candidates 
have promised to bring more schools to their districts .^^^ In Kenya, 
politicians have allied themselves to local pre-emptive efforts to get public 
funding for Harambee schools. In Nigeria, candidates have sought votes by 
promising not to enforce the compulsion embodied in UPE.^^^ Even when these 
politicians cannot follow through on their promises, they foster expectationr. 
and resentments that complicate the task of the adi^inistrator • 

Other managerial problems can less easily be attributed to outside 
interference. For instance, the literature repeatedly comments on general 
mismanagement within African ministries of education and, more specifically, 
on the inexperience and poor training of administrators and school inspectors 
and on the inadequate delivery systems that have been instituted.^^^ 
Officials have been criticized for their lack of interest in seeing projects 
through to completion and their inability to work in harmony with those in 
other agencies .^^^ Conflicts among ministries and agencies over educational 
matters may be a particular problem in the former French colonies due to the 
practice, inherited from France, of establishing a new bureau to address each 
newly defined problem. In some countries tribalism and corruption are 
endemic within ministries of education, and it is not clear that tighter 
control from the center represents a solution. Thus in Zaire, centralizing 
salary administration within the ministry led to a dramatic increase in overt 
corruption and in one of its major by-products, the non-payment of rural 
teachers. For numerous reasons, corruption among them, minintries are 
often incapable of delivering books and other supplies to the right places or 
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of paying teachers on scho.dule • Finally, regional and local offices are 
chronically understaffed and overworked, with the result that little may be 
accomplished other than essential paperwork, if that. Tied to their desks or 
limited by inadequate funds and facilities for travel, district officers 
frequently do not kno\^ what is really transpiring in the schools and hence may 
De in no position to help headmasters and teachers understand new policies or 
adjust to the changes they mandate .^^^ 

This brings us to the third set of problems, those relating to the 
interaction of administrators and teachers. From the administrators 
perspective, these problems, to the extent they are recognized as such, result 
primarily from the low quality and the inattention to duty of the teachers. 
But from other perspec*.ives the administrators do not fare so well, or the 
teachers so poorly,* Thus according to one view, the status anxiety of civil 
servants c, uses them to ignore or to obstruct precisely those impjrovements in 
salary and other rewards that would enhance the motivation of teachers and 
attract brighter and more committed people into the prof ession, A related 
view notes that ministries frequently have misgivings about raising teacher 
quality for budgetary reasons; they cannot afford to have many teachers 
occupying high positions on the salary scale .^^^ And a third view, consistent 
with the other two but quite different in its enphasis, stresses the negative 
stereotype of the teacher prevalent among administrators. The argument has 
been concisely presented by Paul Hurst: 



Many educational administrators are not merely inclined to blame the lack 
of success of innovative project on the indolence and conservatism of the 
teachers, but they start out with such assumptions and implement projects 
accordingly • Reforms are introduced by bureaucratic fiat, consultation 
with teachers is minimal, and so is training on the innovative role. Such 
monitoring as takes place (uf "lly none) consists of inspections, carriad 

out in an inquisitorial manne In short the dominant image of the 

teacher today is approximately that of the peasant farmer of 15-20 years 
ago — irrational, igiiorant, conservative and suspicious of anything 
unfandliar • 
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Whatever the reasons, educational administrators in Sub-Saharan Africa 
typically bemoan the teachers* incapacity to put rfiforms into effect, yet do 
little to aadress the problem. Two of the major obstacles to the 
implementation of educatioual policies, the literature suggests, are the poor 
quality of the pre-service training that teachers receive and the lack of 
attention given to in-service training. Most reforms can be put into practice 
only if teachers understand them, sympathize with them, and have mastered the 
requisite skills. But seldom do African administrators take the appropriate 
steps. Even wider ranging reforms designed to transform both the curriculum 
and teaching practices, such as ESR in Tanzania and .he "Entebbe Mathematics" 
project in East Africa are accompanied by few if any provisions for in-service 
training. And the training that is offered, whether pre-service or in- 
service, is often inappropriate and conducted by instructors who are 
themselves poorly trained ."^^^ If fingers must be pointed, they should be 
pointed in this instance at the administrators. 

In fairness, many accounts of educational administration and educational 
Leform in Africa do not even mention such problems, let alone dwell on them. 
And there have been cases, in Uganda under Idi Amin for instance, in which 
educational ministries '"^ave demonstrated remarkable competence and ingenuity 
under extreme durecs."^^^ There also are indications that the general 
situation may be improving, with ministries placing more emphasis on results 
and less on adherence to routine, giving greater discretion to local 
officials, encouraging teamwork and even input from local communities, and 
instituting better procedures for monitoring and evaluating the results. "^^^ 
While there remains considerable room for improvement in both the 
effectiveness and tiiS integrity of educational administration, the picture is 
not entirely bleak. 

The Teachers 

The administrator's stereotype of the teacher, like most stereotypes, 
captures a part of the reality. Teacher quality is a major problem in African 
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countries, and so are the low level of commitment and the low morale that 
characterize the profession. To be sure, it is unfair to place all the blame 
for these deficiencies on the teachers* Politicians and administrators have 
been largely responsible, as just suggested, for they have typically resisted 
offering the incentives and the sustained support and assistance needed to 
upgrade the teaching cor^^s. Planners can also be criticized, for they have 
failed to take adequately into account the limitations of those expected to 
put policies into effect within the school and the classroom. But wherever the 
blame should go, it is obvious that indiscriminately selected and poorly 
trained and motivated teachers are not effective agents of reform. Although 
they may be compett.*t enough if permitted to teech in the ways they know best 

in the ways they have always taught or in the ways they themselves were 
taught they generally It^ck the flexibility and the self-confidence needed 
to master and to apply radically innovative techniques or material. 

Even if teacher quality were not an issue, however, teachers might still 
represent a major obstacle to the implementation of new policies, and for 
three general reasons. In the first place, teachers may doubt that putting 
such policies into practice is worth the effort. The better teachers, those 
with more confidence in their abilities and in their expertise, may believe, 
quite correctly, that particular reforms cannot attain the intended goals. 
They may reject the pedagogical or curricular theory (if any) used to justify 
the reform, they may believe that the needed resources will never arrive, or 
they may think the policy, however appealing in the abstract, cannot be made 
to work with their pupils. In addition, teachers often conclude, again 
with good reason, that reforms mean more work without additional compensation. 
In the short run there will be new learning required, commonly without any 
tangible incentives and no more than minLmal in-service instruction. And for 
the duration the teacher's workload may be increased, for reforms have a 
tendency to add new responsibilities without removing old ones.^^^ If 
teachers are persuaded that new policies represent a significant improvement 
over the old, they may be willing to make the sacrifices demanded of them. 
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teachers are persuaded that new policies represent a significant improvement 
over the old, they may be willing to make the sacrifices demanded of them. 
But they are not easily persuaded even if a serious attempt is made, and 
usually a serious attempt is not made. 

Another set of reasons for frequent resistance to innovation relates to the 
status concerns of teachers, and particularly of rural teachers. Prior to 
independence the indigenous African teacher usually enjoyed high status in his 
community for reasons linked to his ties to the missions and to his mastery of 
what was generally a scarce and valued resource, literacy in a Western 
language. Teachers had easy access to the local chiefs and as independence 
approached they often were sought out to provide political le'*der ship.^^^ But 
since independence, the social status of neachers, both locally and 
nationally, has typically been in decline. The emergence of opportunities fjr 
Africans to advance themselves outside the teaching profession, and 
particularly in the civil service, has contributed, and so has the gradual 
erosion of the teacher's former quasi-monopoly of information and expertise 
within the village. These changes help to account for the decline in 
teacher quality: it has become increasingly difficult to attract talented and 
ambitious youths into the profession and to retain those teachers who are 
able. They also help to account for the intense preoccupation of teachers 
wi^h issues and symbols of social status. This preoccupation has meant in 
practice that teachers tend almost instinctively to resist certain types of 
educational refor . that frequently are favored by policy-makers. In some 
instances teachers have had misgivings about educational expansion, seeing it 
as a process destined to undermine what status the teacher still enjoys 
because of his literacy and his familiarity with a larger world. And 
almost everywhere they have resisted reforms likely to reduce the social 
distance separating thjm from peasants or artisans. Thus it is generally safe 
to assume that teachers will resist any policy that requires them, literally, 
to dirty their hands, obvious examples being the various attempts to introduce 
practical, work-related activities into the curriculum or to set aside time 



^^^Nwagwu 1978; Tiberondwa 1976 
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for work on a school farm.^^^ The teacher derives mucli of his dwindling 
social status and self-image from his identification with an academic 
curriculum and from his role in encouraging and perhaps preparing local youths 
to seek positions in the modern sector* To challenge these associations is to 
invite resistance and non-compliance. 

The final set of reasons that teachers often resist implementing 
innovations relates in a different way to their positions in their respective 
communities* Whatever the teacher's own preferences, they often find 
themselves caught in the middle between a ministry promoting a major reform 
and a community that does not approve* Since teachers normally live in the 
community in which they teach, since they are more inclined than the min^'stry 
to consider local preferences "rational," and since they may be observed more 
closely and critically by their communities than by school inspectors or 
district officers, teachers often side with the local population when such 
conflicts arise. (On occasion this sort of co-optation by the local 
community a phenomenon that has been labelled "going native" can also 
affect the ministry's district officers and other field agents* )^^^ The major 
exceptions probably occur when the teachers see their personal interests as 
furthered by the ministry's position rather than the local community's* But 
such exceptions seem infrequent.. Indeed the literature suggests that the 
local community commonly wants essentially the same kind of school that the 
teacher wants, a school oriented to preparing for standardized examinations, 
and through them, foi escape from the village. That reforming policy 
makers and ministries share this commitment is less certain. 

Client Population 

Philip Foster has argued that "no type of educational planning will succeed 
unless it is based upon the aspirations and expectations of the majority of 
the population or provides incentive structures that will allow these 



^^^Lillis and Hogan 1983; Marchand 1974; Ndongko 1980; Saunders and Vuilliamy 
1983: Sinclair 1977 

^^^Bude 1982; Maravanyika 1986; Moock 1973; Oyeneye 1980; Sinclair 1977; 
Sjostrom and Sjostrom 1983; Uwakah 1981 

^^^see Mutahaba 1974 and, more generally, Montgomery 1979 
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aspirations to be modified to acccrd with national goals, "^^^ The literature 
may contain no stronger statement of the potential impact of the client 
populaliion on the implementation of education policies But is the statement 
too strong? The studies reviewed do not justify offering a general answer, 
but they do comment on several relevant issues. These can best be considered 
from two opposing r---^pectives, that of client populations confronted by 
policies that are mwelcome, and that of administrators and others charged 
with implementing such policies. 

It was noted above that the implementation stage in the policy process is 
frequently marked by the continuation of earlier struggles over the content of 
a policy. With respect to educational policies in Sub-Saharan Africa, it 
would be more appropriate to say that the politics of policy-making often does 
not really begin until the implementation stage. Usually denied input when 
policies are formulated, client populations compensate by concentrating their 
energies on transforming policies while efforts are being made to put them 
into effei;t,'*-°° Some of the ways in which this might be done have been 
d'.scussed already. Thus local communities can pat pressure on politicians or, 
less commonly, on ministries that can result in modifications. And, as just 
suggested, they may join forces with co-opted teachers or district officials 
in a common campaign to neutralize a distasteful policy. 

As for the potential success of such tactics, the literature seems to 
support two sets of ' nervations. First, activity by the client populations 
is less likely to prt/ent the implementation of a policy than it is to 
transform the policy that is implemented, THe pattern has perhaps best been 
summarized by Joel Samoff in a study of educational reform efforts in 
Tanzania: 

It is important to note here that most often, where educational reform 
efforts have not reached their stated goals, they have more often been 
diverted than blocked, ^hat is, in a situation where a progressive 
leadership for the most part controls the terms of political discourse, and 
where there is little outspoken opposition to major policy directives. 



^^^Foster 1975, p, 375 
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rv<9sistance to change takes the form of deflection. New policies '^re 

Icq 

converted into mechanisms to maintain older weys.-*'"^' 

The second set of observations concerns the specific sources of local 
opposition, to a policy. The literature (and common sense) suggests that 
different kinds of policy are vulnerable to different kinds of opposition. 
Some educational policies — those concerning the number and location of 
schools perhaps, or procedures for school finance ^ can only be derailed by 
organized resistance, and perhaps only by organized resistance that has the 
backing of local elites or institutions of self-government. Alternatively, if 
such policies gain the support of the local chief, for instance, or a local 
school board, resistance can be i:utile.^^^ But there are other policies that 
cannot withbcand disorganized resistance, providing it is widespread. In this 
category may belong most curricular and pedagogical reforms. Thus the so- 
called vocational school fallacy refers to the limited ability of policy-makes 
to implement certain kinds of curricular changes in the face of unorganized 
but massive resistance from students and their parents. Similarly, attempts 
to introduce "progressive" pedagogical practices in African schools often 
founder when confronted with students who are neither inquisitive nor 
abser^,ive, and who are frequently malnourished to boct,^^^ And at the limit, 
parents in much of Sub-Saharan Africa can still resort to what may be the most 
effective weapon when presented with unacceptable educational policies: they 
can keep their children out of school, -^-'^ 

What are the implications for policy-makers and for approachfi* 5 to 
implementation? Many have concluded that the only solution is some form of 
decentralization, either a radical form in which local communities would make 
their own choices or a modified form in which policy-makers would adapt their 
programs to local circumstances and preferences, But such approaches may 
be less suitable for education than for other sectors. It must be remembered 
that education is highly valued in African communities largely because it is 
seen as a means of escape from inherited social pjsitions and from the 
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countryside. Any attempt to adapt schooling to the environment of a given 
conraunity, or to give the community control in the assumption UHat it would 
pursue the same goal, might well arouse what has been termed "the acute 
sensitivity of rural communities to policies which diminish their children's 
hopeo of upward social mobility . "-^^^ 

But such observations do not constitute an argument for the status quo. 
The preceding pages have indicates several ^ireas in which there is abundant 
room for improvement in implementation strategies. And always in the 
background is the matter of policy design. To repeat an admonition offered 
earlier, we must not let our concern with problems of implementation taka our 
attention away from what is still the most fundamental issue; designing 
policies that can be implemented — and that should be implemented. 



Assignir- t WeiRhts 

To accept all of the arguments just summarized is to indulge in over 
explanation. It would be impossible, either in general or in any sjpecific 
case, for each of the sets of factors considered above to be as important a 
determinant of implementation problems as its particular atjvocates suggest. 
But how much explanatory weight should we assign to each set? 0£ all the 
studies of educational policies in Africa reviewed for this report, only one 
addresses this issue explicitly. The study in question is Sinclair's review 
of the numerouc attempts in African and other developing coi, itries to 

1 7 S 

introduce work-experience programs itito formal schooling. -^'^ In an assessment 
of the overall pattern the author esserts that the outcomes of th«se projects 
generally fall far short of the objectives and attributes this poor record "in 
about equal proportions to (i) weakness of strategy, (ii) lack of teacher 
skills and motivation, (iii) lack of mateiial resources, and (iv) negative 
responses from clients. "^^^ Whether the pa\tern for the African [^rejects was 
similar to the pattern overall is not discussed. 



^'^Sinclair 1977, p. 374 
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But if the authors of the remainiu^ studies fail to address this important 
issue, one can still draw some tentative conclusions from their distribution 
of emphasis. Using a system of assigning points tc the set or -•ets of factors 
highlighted in each relevant study- it appears that three of the six sets of 
factota discussed above are together responsible for the great majority of the 
implementation difficulties examined: the policy message (28 .5 percent of th* 
points distributed), political factors (27 percent), and bureaucrat , and 
administrative factors (20.9 percent). The literature as a whole - 
distinct, of course, from individual studies — puts much less emphasit> on 
issues relating to teachers (12 percent), the client populations (7.2 
percent), and resource constraints (4.4 percent). To be sure, it would be 
risky in the extreme to consider this impressionistic distrib»,tioa o.' emphasis 
even a rough guide to the weights that should actually be assigned to the 
factors in question. But summarizing the literature in this way ma/ at least 
suggest the need to address the niatter of causation in a systematic and 
methodologically 30und manner. The literature on educational policies in Sub- 
Saharaii Africa has hardly begun to - sfy this need. 
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CONCLUSION 

It is common to conclude reviews of the literature on a subject with calls 
for additional research. In this case there is more reason than usual to 
adhere to convention. As noted above, our knowledge of issues bearing on the 
implementation of educational policies in Sub-Saharan Africa remains seriously 
deficient. Although many scholars have commented on such iss..es in passing, 
the subject has yet to receive the sustained and careful attention that it 
merits. 

But this said, how should researchers proceed? An obvious place to turn 
for inspiration, and parhaps also for models and hypotheses, is to the more 
developed literature on the implementation of educational and other policies 
in the industrialized countries of the West. A few examples should suffice to 
suggest the possible rewards. 

The most ambitious study of educational policy implementation yet 
conducted, Benrian and McLaughlin's analysis of 100 "Title III" projects in the 
United States, reached a number of conclusions that may be generalizable to 
other contexts, including African contexts. The authors found, for instance, 
that the success of a project was not significantly related either to the 
level of federal funding involved or to the substance of a project - to the 
educational methods or techniques to be introduced. They also foui that 
ambitious projects were, if anything, more successful than limited or narrowly 
defined ones, and induced significantly more change in the behavior of 
teachers. Important, to the success of all projects were the clarity of the 
goals, the quality (more than the ruantity) of in-service training, the 
strength and stability of the project leadership, and teacher participation in 
project decisions. Teachers* experience was negatively associated with 
implementation, and teacher quality (as measured by verbal ability) had little 
effect, while teachers* sense of efficacy had strong positive effects. In 
general implementation problems were laore serious and more difficult to 
overcome at t" e secondary than at the primary level. 
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A broadly similar study conductad about the same time in Western Australia 
supports most but not all of the conclusions reached by Berman and McLaughlii^. 
This study differs on the question of resources. It found that the more 
expensive projects were more likely to be implemented easily and c^-nletely. 
But it also found, as with the study of the "Title III" projects, t the 
actual characteristics of an innovation were not highly related to 
implementation, that the clarity of objectives and teacher's involvement and 
sense of competence contributed positively, that teacher experience (or age) 
contributed negatively, and that implementation problems were greater in 
secondary that in primary schools. Both studies emphasize the importance 
of factors at the school level, suggesting that the highest priority for 
governments seeking educational reform is to develop a capacity fcr change at 
this l3vel» 

Several additional studies reviewed by Fullan and Pomfret in 1977 generally 
concur except on the matter of the substance of innovations, where they 
suggest that substance is important. More specifically, reforms that entail 
new teaching strategies and altered role relationships in the classroom seem 
to be more difficult to implement than those that promote changes in 
organization, administrative procedures, or in the use of materials. As for 
the policy implications, Fullan and Pomfret put particular emphasis on the 
need for time and on the importance of in-service training and other forms of 
personal interaction and support: 

Research has shown time and again that there is no substitute for the 
primacy of personal contact among implementers, and between implementers 
and planners/consultants, if the difficult process of unlearning old roles 
and learning new ones is to occur. Equally clear is the absence of such 
opportunities on a regular basis during the planning and implementation of 
most innovations .^^^ 

Moving further afield, a recent study of innovations in service agencies 
such as hospitals and professional societies has reached potentially 
generaliiable conclusions corcerning the effectiveness of different tactical 
approt.zhes to implementation. The most successful tactic (it worked in all 19 
of the examined cases in which it was tried) t:as the one labeled intervention, 
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an approach that stresses the use of rationales and incentives to foster 
change and the provision of the models and assistance needed to demonstrate 
the feasibility of change. The least successful tactic (it worked in 10 of 23 
cases) vas the one labeled implementation by edict, an approach in vhich 
sponsors restricted themselves to issuing directives requiring adoption. 
Between these ex4.i.emes were implementation by persuasion, in which features of 
innovations and of their introduction are determined by those affected 
(successful in 14 of 17 cases). No relationship was found botween the tactics 
employed &nd either the type of change sought or the level of time pressure. 
Finally, different tactics had different costs. Implementation by persuasion 
and by participation both required strong staff support and high process 
budgets while the most successful tactic, intervention, had relatively modest 
resource demands. However <^eneralizable the specific conclusions of this 
study, it is useful to be reminded that there may be more than one way to 
implement a policy and that there may be a trade-off between the effectiveness 
of a particular strategy and the cost of that strategy. 

Such studies — and many other could be cited suggest a rich agenda 
for additional research on the implementation oZ educational policies in 
Africa. Additional research is certainly needed. The African countries are 
less able than most to tolerate the inefficiencies implicit in failures to 
implement policies, and they probably stand to gain more if appropriate 
reforms are in fact implemented more-or-less as intended. For these reasons 
the familiar argument that good resear':h can be justified by its implications 
for policy holds in this case with particular force. Policy implementation is 
too important and too problematic an issue to be approached on the basis of 
the literature on African educational policies as it now stands — on the 
basis of a literature that, for all its descriptive richness, still consists 
essentially of theoretically and methodologically uninformed case studies. 
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